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In This Issue 


John David Marshall, regular contributor of 
“Bibliophile’s Notebook” is head of the Reference 
Department, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Alabama. 


Earle J. Grant, author of “Remembered 
Beauty” lives at Doraville, Georgia. 


David J. Harkness continues with his literary 
series in “Literary Mideast U.S.A.: New Jersey.” 
The address of Mr. Harkness of The University 
of Tennessee is Box 8450, University Station, 
Knoxville. 


Two articles this month prepared by members 
of our staff are of interest especially to travellers. 
The famous Battle of New Orleans which oc- 
curred at the end of the War of 1812 has long 
been of interest to historians since it was one of 
the crucial battles fought on American soil. In 
“Silent Plains Mark Battle of New Orleans” a 
brief description of the battle is given along 
with the battle site and as it now appears. 

A place of remarkable interest is a 350 acre 
park near Boca Raton, Florida. This is described 
in the article “African Wild Animals.” 
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John Caldwell’s New Book On Communism 


By Forrest F. REEep 


It is a remarkable fact that in spite of a decade 
of cold war there is still no book on Communism 
suitable for use in the high school. John Cald- 
well, literary editor of THe SouTHERN Ob- 
SERVER, has completed just such a book entitled 
“Communism In Our World” to be published 
by John Day in September and selling at $2.75. 
The subject of Communism is of course very con- 
troversial. Mr. Caldwell has spent over a year in 
the writing of this book, in checking the manu- 
script with a dozen experts. The result is a study 
of Communism which should make the subject 
easily understood by high school students and 
adults as well. The author does not go into the 
fine points of Communist theory. Rather he 
describes simply in an ABC manner just what 
Communism is, how it started, the difference 
between Communist theory and practice, why 
Communism is dangerous to the United States, 
what the United States is doing to combat Com- 
munism and to keep itself free. 

With the simple text, there are a series of illus- 
trations including maps which show exactly how 
Communism has grown during the past decade. 
Among the illustrations are those which show how 
much Russians in various types of work make per 
month. Mr. Caldwell does not seek to blind 
readers to the accomplishments that have been 
achieved in Communist countries. He points out 
that literacy has risen to a tremendous degree 
in countries like Russia and China. He points out 
also that highways, airports, industrial develop- 
ment in general has been tremendous, but on the 
other hand he shows clearly that it is of little 
use to be able to read if one can be arrested and 
sentenced to slave labor for reading the wrong 


book. 
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He poINTs out that industrial accomplishments 
have not helped the average citizen in Russia, 
in China, or in any Communist countries. Run- 
ning throughout “Communism In Our World” is 
this theme: That in America without recourse to 
slave-state methods, capitalism has accomplished 


all that the Communists claim that they have 
accomplished and much more. 

In the part of the book which deals with what 
America is doing to protect itself from Commun- 
ism, Mr. Caldwell describes in an objective man- 


ner, our foreign aid program, the military assist- 
ance treaties with other nations, our propaganda 
program through the Voice of America. He 
points out that none of these efforts have been 
wholly successful, that in some places foreign 


aid has made nations strong, but that in other 
countries American aid has been misused and 
that nations have not become stronger as a 
result. In a similar manner he points out that 
through the United Nations certain things have 
been accomplished but that also the United Na- 
tions has had grave failures. 

It is obvious that a book which touches upon 
such controversial matters as the United Nations, 
the part of neutralist nations like India, the Voice 
of America, will be seriously criticized. Mr. 
Caldwell says, “This has been the most difficult 
book I have ever written. I have submitted the 
manuscript to an even dozen experts. Two of the 
people who read it felt that 1 was much too hard 
on the Communists. Two others, on the other 
hand, felt that I gave the Communists credit 
for things that they had not accomplished. The 
others considered the book to be an objective 
treatment of a difficult subject.” 
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THE BOOK contains a foreword by Dr. Harry D. 
Gideonse, president of Brooklyn College. Dr. 
Gideonse states “His (Caldwell’s) simple descrip- 
tion of Communist theory and Communist prac- 
tice throughout the world will help us to clarify 
our understanding—and our faith—in the free 
and democratic way of life.” 

The jacket of the book also includes endorse- 
ments from Dr. Robert L. Johnston, president of 
Temple University, Father John Cronin, assistant 
director of the national Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, but perhaps of most interest to high school 





teachers, is this comment from Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins, assistant secretary of the National Associa 
tion of Secondary School Principals. Mr. Tomp- 
kins says, “This is a good book and a needed 
one. It tells what Communism is and how the 


Communist system operates. No one can alibi his 
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ignorance of Communism now.” 
Certainly “Communism In Our World” is a 
book that should be in every high school library 


in the nation, and although written primarily for 
young people, it is a book that can be read by 
adults with great profit. 





Bibliophile’s Notebook 


By Joun Davip MARSHALL 


An original of the Declaration of Independence, 
hurriedly printed on the night of July 4, 1776, 
has been acquired by the University of Virginia 
Library. This official text of the Declaration of 
Independence is one of the fifteen copies known 
to exist and is the only one to come to an institu- 
tion below the Potomac. The University of 
Virginia copy is the last but one known to be in 
private hands. Three of the fifteen known copies 
are in the Library of Congress; other copies are 
at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton universities, and 
at the Massachusetts Historical Society and the 
New York Public Library. One copy is fixed 
by wafers to the journal of the Continental 
Congress on the page dated July 4, 1776, and 
from this copy all other copies derive. For this 
item your columnist is indebted to an article 
appearing in a recent issue of the always-interest- 
ing Antiquarian Bookman. .. . 

Scheduled for publication this month by Scrib- 
ners is “The Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings Reader.” 
The volume will include a selection of Mrs. Rawl- 
ings’ finest short stories, excerpts from ‘The 
Yearling” and “Cross Creek” as well as selec- 
tions from her other longer books. The complete 
text of “South Moon Under,” her first novel, will 
be included in the reader which has been edited by 
Julia Scribner Bingham, a close personal friend 
of Mrs. Rawlings. . Some five years ago Ben 
started exploring little-known 
sections of America and collecting ideas for a 
series of articles about people and places he was 
writing for The Reader’s Digest and Collier's. 
Next month 


Lucien Burman 


Reynal and Company will publish 


“Tt’s a Big Country,” which brings together 


this material and other stories based on Mr. 


Burman’s travels off the beaten track in the 


Ozarks, Cape Hatteras, the Louisiana bayou, and 
the Missouri River country. “It’s a Big Coun- 
try” is illustrated with photographs and a num- 


ber of drawings by Alice Caddy (Mrs. Burman). 


? 


CoMING IN November from Doubleday is a new 
book by Harnett T. Kane titled “Miracle in the 
Mountains,” the first full-scale 
Miss 
who developed the 
Berry Schools, a system of education stretching 


biography of 
Martha Berry of Georgia. erry is the 
remarkable southern lady 
across 25,000 acres of remote southern valleys, 
plains, and highlands. In writing ‘Miracle in 
the Mountains,” Mr. Kane collaborated with Mrs. 
Miss 
Press this month 
brings out Frank Yerby’s latest titled “Captain 
Rebel.” 


Inez Henry, who was for many years 
Berry’s secretary. . . . Dial 


In this novel the author returns to the 
Southern scene of his “Benton’s Row” and “The 
Foxes of Harrow” for a tale about a Confederate 
blockade runner in the Civil War. Confederate 
Ty Meredith is the rebel captain who runs the 
equally perilous gauntlets of Yankee blockaders, 
jealous husbands, and angry fathers. No doubt 
“Captain Rebel” will be another best seller for 
its author. George Fielding Eliot, one of 
this country’s best-known experts on military and 
naval tactics and affairs, enters the ranks of his- 
torical novelists with the publication in October 
by Messner of “Caleb Pettengil!l, U. S. N.” In 
this novel Mr. Eliot tells the neglected story of 
what the Union Navy accomplished during the 
Civil War. 


forgotten operations which he records make up 


The author thinks that the almost 


the most significant element in the final victory 
of the union 
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Prizes and awards: The Institute of Early 
American History and Culture has presented its 
annual book award to Dr. Alan Simpson for 
“Puritanism in Old and New England.’ Consist- 
ing of $500, the award is presented to the best 
book on early American history published during 
the preceding calendar year. 


3 
THe 1956 Wittiam ALLEN Wuite Children’s 
Book Award, sponsored by the William Allen 
White Library in Emporia, Kansas, went to 
Marguerite Henry for “Brighty of the Grand 
Canyon.” By vote Kansas school children in 
grades 4-9 select the White Award winner from a 
list of some 20 books which is prepared by a 
group of Kansas educators and librarians. The 
1955 winner was “Cherokee Bill: Oklahoma 
Pacer” by Jean Bailey. ... The Catholic Writers 
Guild of America presented Jim Bishop with its 
Golden Book Award for his “The Day Lincoln 
Was Shot.” ... The Newdigate Prize for English 
verse, one of Britain’s most famous literary 
awards, has been won this year by an American, 
David Louis Posner of New York. As this 
year’s winner, Mr. Posner read from his work at 
Oxford’s commemorative ceremony in June—the 
same ceremony at which former President Tru- 
man received an honorary degree. In 1952 
Donald Hall of Hamden, Connecticut, received 
the prize which has been awarded each year since 
1806 to an Oxford undergraduate. Included in 
the ranks of Newdigate Prize winners are Mat- 
thew Arnold, John Ruskin, Oscar Wilde, and 
Julian Huxley. ... Pulitzer Prize winning novel- 
ist James A. Michener has been presented with 
a Distinguished Public Service Award by the 
United States Navy. Cited for “his outstanding 
services to the United States Navy in the fields 
of morale, recruiting and public information,” Mr. 
Michener is the first creative vriter to be given 
the award since its establishment 10 years ago. 


It is the Navy’s highest award that can be given 
to a civilian. 





Remembered Beauty 


By Earce J. GRANT 
I fear that one day my little house and 
! will be forced to surrender to the 
March of Progress; then, I shall push further 
into the hills. 
bulldozers, and saws—like devouring 


Sut, before the tractors, 


monsters—destroy the beauties of these 

Georgia acres, I would like to capture 

on the printed page a bit of what | 

have enjoyed during the years that this has 
been home to me: in spring, blooming peach trees 
draped against the sapphire of the sky like 

pink clouds; dogwoods trimming the green with 
white embroidery; the redbuds jewelled with 
amethysts, and hepaticas like bits 

of fallen sky, tucked among the gray rocks; 
Wild azaleas pink-fringing woodsy walks. 

In summer, crepe-myrtles, like rose damask, 
decorating the rich emerald scene 

and blue hydrangeas sparkling with diamonds 
after a quick shower. Autumn splashing 

the maples and sweetgums with crimson and 
gold; the chrysanthemums, marigolds, and 
dahlias presenting gay mosaics of 

color against the rustic sides of the 

house. In winter, the glimpse of red holly 
berries down a frost-embossed lane; ice scallop- 
ing the brook that meanders through 

the pines and snowflakes drifting from a 

pewter sky. Here, I have lived, loved, and walked 
and talked with God. And, here, poetry has 
come to me out of the beauty of these 

hills and dales. I shall hate to leave but, 
when that time comes, I know that there will be 
another little house waiting somewhere 

for me that I can call “home.” 
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Silent Plains Mark Battle Of New Orleans 


More than 140 years ago, on January 8, 1815, 


the last major land battle between forces of the 
United States and Great Britain was fought at 
Chalmette, near New Orleans. Since the end 
of the War of 1812 the two nations have been at 
peace with each other. 

The bloody battlefield where Andrew Jackson's 
sharpshooting Kentucky and Tennessee riflemen 
teamed up with Jean Lafitte’s buccaneers and a 
handful of citizens to defeat a crack British force 
is today a quiet, tree-shaded National park. 
Enormous old oaks shade a part of the American 
line of artillery, and a few hundred yards away 
is the former plantation home of Rene Beaure- 
gard, son of Confederate general P.G.T. Beaure- 
gard. (The mansion is part of the park property, 
but has no connection with the historic battle. 
It is being restored and will be opened to visitors. ) 
Dominating the silent plains is a tall, gray stone 
obelisk, commemorating the decisive victory that 
changed the course of history. 

In 1803, Napolean remarked that the nation 
that held the Mississippi Valley would eventually 
be the most powerful on earth. The Battle of 
New Orleans was fought for control of the 
mouth of the Mississippi and for the lower 
American West of that day. The battle took 
place after the Treaty of Ghent, providing for 
peace, had been signed on December 24, 1814— 
but 40 days before ratification on February 17, 
1815, formally ended hostilities in the War of 
1812. The Battle of New Orleans was to have 
far-reaching consequences on American history. 
It marked a brilliant victory for American arms, 
saving New Orleans from conquest and stimulat- 
ing American nationalism. It made a popular 
hero of Andrew Jackson and held open the door- 
way to the vast spaces of the West. 


) 


THE BATTLE was fought at the tail-end of a 
war that was frustrating for both participants. 
The Americans’ attempt to conquer Canada dur- 
ing the first year and a half of the conflict was a 
total failure. The British, heavily engaged with 
Napoleon, could do little more than fend off the 
American thrusts. Then in 1814, the British, 


temporarily released from their struggle with the 
French, launched a vigorous campaign against 
the United States. A powerful force raided and 
burned Washington then sailed for Jamaica, 
where it rendezvoused with fresh troops from 
england and plotted the attack on New Orleans. 

By December 23, the British fleet had pene- 
trated Lake Borgne and sent ground troops up 
Bienvenu and Mazant Bayous to a point seven 
miles below New Orleans. Arriving along a 
poorly guarded route, the British had caught the 
Americans by surprise, but Jackson reacted im- 
mediately. In a fierce night attack he struck the 
British in camp on the very day of their arrival. 
Although successful in the initial stages, fog and 
darkness created such confusion the attack had 
to be abandoned before any decisive result had 
been achieved. 

Jackson retreated to Chalmette and Macarty 
Plantations some six miles below New Orleans 
and dug in. An attack by a strong British force 
on December 28, was repulsed and a savage New 
Year’s Day artillery duel saw the British batteries 
blasted into silence by severe American fire. The 
British commander Pakenham then waited a full 
week before making his final assault. 

Karly on the morning of January 8, Pakenham 
sent his veterans forward on a frontal attack on 
the American position. About 4,000 Americans 
waited behind their breastworks as about 5,400 
sritish troops moved across the flat open field in 
the morning mist. Twice the crack British col- 
ummns advanced under a murderous fire, and twice 
General Gibbs fell 
mortally wounded within 20 yards of the Ameri- 


they were thrown back. 


can line. General Pakenham likewise was mortal- 
ly wounded while trying vainly to rally his re- 
treating men. The main action lasted only about 
two and a half hours. The British lost 1,900 
men killed or wounded, including many officers. 
The American loss was seven killed and six 
wounded. <A subsidiary British advance on the 
west side of the river was successful, but had to 
be recalled because of the route of the main force. 
The total British loss in the action on both sides 
of the river exceeded 2,000; the total American 
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loss on both sides of the river was 13 killed, 39 
wounded, and 19 missing. Before the end of 
January the last British soldiers had abandoned 


the New Orleans campaign. 


3 
CHALMETTE NATIONAL HistToRICAL PARK, ¢€s 
tablished as Chalmette Monument and Grounds 
on March 4, 1907, received its present designa 
tion August 10, 1939. Only part of the ground 
on which the Battle of New Orleans was fought 
is included in the two park plots which total 66 
acres. 

Erection of the 100-foot memorial monument 
was begun by the State of Louisiana in 1855 on 
a 13-tract which included the more important 
portion of the American line. In 1907, the 
State transferred the monument and grounds to 
the Federal Government, which completed the 
Later, the State of Louisi- 
ana purchased and donated to the park 36 addi- 
tional acres, including well-preserved portions of 
the Rodriguez Canal along which Jackson threw 
up his main line of resistance. 


shaft the next year. 


One-half mile 
east of the monument is the other portion of the 
park, the former Chalmette National Cemetery, 
in which over 15,000 interments have been made 
since its establishment in 1864. 

The park is situated about six miles below the 
heart of New Orleans on State Route 39. In 
leaving the city, this highway follows Rampart 
Street and merges into St. Claude Avenue, which 
leads directly to the park. 

Historical markers identify important positions 
along General Jackson's line and the historic re 
mains of the canal in front of the American posi- 
tion. Information may be obtained at the park 
office located at the entrance to the cemetery area 


Literary Mideast U. S. A. 
NEW JERSEY 
Davip J. HARKNESS 

New Jersey, the Crossroads of the Kast, was 
named in honor of Sir George Carteret, one of 
its proprietors, who had been governor of the 
island of Jersey in the English Channel. Com- 
monly called the Garden State because of its 
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many beautiful orchards, flower gardens, land- 
scaped estates, and vegetable farms, it has also 
produced a thriving crop of writers who have 
contributed much to the flowering of American 
literature. 

The first outstanding New Jersey author was 
John Woolman, the Quaker minister who wrote 
the “Journal” which Ellery Channing called “the 
sweetest and purest autobiography in the lang 
uage” and which Dr. Charles W. Eliot selected as 
the second volume in his famous Harvard Classics, 
Born in 
the province of West Jersey, Woolman lived in 


following Franklin’s “Autobiography.” 


Mount Holly and his home at 99 Branch Street 
there, built in 1771, is a literary shrine today. A 
small red brick house of two stories with a white 
clapboard addition, it recaptures with startling 
realism the atmosphere of Colonial days, just as 
his “Journal,” noted for its spiritual and literary 
beauty, gives a remarkable picture of Colonial 
society. F. V. Morley wrote “The Tailor of 
Mount Holly” and Janet Whitney is the author 
Philip 
Freneau, our first significant American poet, 
lived at Mount Pleasant near Middletown Point. 


The town of Freneau was named for him and 


of “John Woolman, American Quaker.” 


the Freneau Farm and Grave near Matawan are 
visited today by admirers of The Poet of the 


Revolution, who is the subject of the biography 


by L. G. Leary titled “That Rascal Freneau.” 
mma Gelders Sterne wrote a novel about Fre- 
neau titled “Drums of Monmouth” dealing with 
his student days at the College of New Jersey 
(now Princeton University) and with the Battle 
of Monmouth. Freneau’s poem “The Wild 
Honeysuckle” has been termed “the first stammer 
of nature poetry in America” and “The Indian 
Burying-Ground” is the earliest treatment of an 
Indian theme by an American poet. 

The first important treatment of the Indian in 
fiction was by James Fenimore Cooper, who was 
horn in Burlington, where the Cooper House at 
457 South High Street is a shrine. He made use 
of his native locale in “The Water Witch,” a tale 
of the New Jersey coast, but is better known for 
his saga of the American Indian and pioneer titled 
“The Leatherstocking Tales” which are laid in 


New York State, where Cooper lived. <A section 
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of Atlantic Highlands in New Jersey is named 
Water Witch today and was the scene of Coop- 
er’s novel. The James Lawrence House at 459 
South High Street in Burlington, gray stucco 
with white shutters, was the birthplace of Captain 
James Lawrence, who was killed in the War of 
1812 after giving the famous battle-cry, “Don’t 
give up the ship!” James Fenimore Cooper’s 
birthplace adjoined Lawrence’s in Burlington and 
the novelist who wrote “The Pilot” about Captain 
John Paul Jones served as a midshipman on Cap- 
tain Lawrence’s sloop, the Wasp, and also on 
board the Chesapeake with Lawrence. 
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THE First historian of the theatre and the arts 
of design in the Untied States was William 
Dunlap, a native of Perth Amboy. He was one 
of the earliest playwrights and novelists to make 
use of American material, the best-known being 
the drama ‘‘Andre” about the Benedict Arnold 
plot during the Revolution. He wrote “The 
Archers,” the first commercially produced Ameri- 
can opera, in 1796. Francis Hopkinson, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, lived in 
Bordentown and wrote the satiric ballad “The 
Battle of the Kegs.” The Hopkinson House at 
101 Farnsworth Avenue, built in 1750, is a 
shrine to the man whose “Seven Songs,” pub- 
lished in 1778, is said to be the first book of 
music published by an American composer, An- 
other Revolutionary figure was Thomas Paine, 
who lived in Newark and Bordentown. Hesketh 
Pearson wrote “Tom Paine: America’s God- 


father.” Howard Fast has written the biographi- 


” about the man 
who wrote the famous opening sentence in the 
first of “The Crisis” pamphlets: “These are the 


times that try men’s souls.” Springfield is the 


cal novel “Citizen Tom Paine 


setting for Bret Harte’s rousing Revolutionary 


poem “Caldwell at Springfield.” Harte lived 
in Morristown for three years. This poem cele- 
brates “the fighting parson” of the white-shingled 
First Presbyterian Church, Rev. James Caldwell, 
who used the church’s Watts hymnbooks for gun- 
wadding for the Revolutionary soldiers, creating 
the battle-cry “Give ‘em Watts, boys!” on June 
23, 1780. Washington Irving, the first American 


writer to win recognition abroad, began his seri- 
ous literary endeavors in Newark. His “Salma- 
gundi Papers” were written there and also poetry 
describing the Passaic River and countryside. In 
1852 the town of Irvington was named in his 
honor. 

Walt Whitman, The Poet of American De- 
mocracy, lived in Camden and his tomb in Har- 
leigh Cemetery at Haddon Avenue and Vesper 
Boulevard, a simple vault of rough-cut stone de- 
signed by the poet himself “for that of me which 
is to die,” is a shrine for those who have enjoyed 
“Leaves of Grass” and other volumes by this 
famous author. His brother’s house at 431 
Stevens Street and his own home at 330 Mickle 
Street, an unpretentious frame house in a solid 
row of dilapidated red brick homes, recall the man 
about whom Elizabeth L. Keller wrote “Walt 
Whitman in Mickle Street’? and Horace Traubel 
wrote “With Walt Whitman in Camden.” An 
interesting biographical novel is Elizabeth Cor- 
bett’s “Walt: The Good Gray Poet Speaks for 
Himself.” Randolph Goodman is the author of 
the 1955 play titled “I, Walt Whitman.” The 
Stephen Crane Birthplace at 14 Mulberry Place 
in Newark is a shrine to the State’s outstanding 
native literary figure, who is buried at Hillside. 
This red brick house in squalid surroundings is 
suggestive of the atmosphere of much of Crane’s 
writings. His “Whilomville Stories” is an au- 
thentic record of New Jersey village life. This 
pioneer in realism has been called “the father of 
the American psychological novel’ and is best 
known for ““The Red Badge of Courage,” the 
Civil War novel which was made into a motion 
picture starring Audie Murphy, and “Maggie: A 
Girl of the Streets.” 

Near Pleasant Mills in the region of Fort Dix 
is the Kate Aylesford House, erected in 1762, on 
the shore of a lake. Standing behind massive 
trees, the shingled mansion of two-and one-half 
stories has simple, sturdy lines. In this house 
with dormer windows and broad end-chimneys 
lived Honoré Read, daughter of the Colonial 
ironmaster, who is said to have been the heroine 
of Charles Peterson’s novel “Kate Aylesford.” 
The Sire of the Elizabeth Haddon House on the 
corner of Wood Lane and Marion Avenue in 
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Haddonfield recalls “The Theologian’s Tale” in 
Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” This 
is the story of the Quaker girl who founded 
Haddonfield and married John Estaugh, a Quaker 
missionary, because she had the courage to pro- 
pose to him—another “Speak for Yourself, John” 
incident from history which Longfellow used in 
a narrative poem. 


3 

FRANK R. Stockton lived in Morristown and in 
“Stories of New Jersey” wrote of the discovery 
and settlement of the State and its part in the 
Barbery War and the War of 1812. He is best 
known for his short story “The Lady or the 
Tiger.” and for “Rudder Grange” and other 
novels which experimented with folk material. 
The Swedish fishing and ocean lore of Barnegat 
City formed the basis for F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
“The Tides of Barnegat.” This novel, written 
by a Pennsylvanian, is generally regarded as a 
highly successful treatment of New Jersey folk 
material. Barnegat City is a salty, individualistic 
Scandinavian fishing village adjoining a famous 
lighthouse. The painter Smith caught the charm 
and independence of these hardy people in his 
pictures and also in his novel. 

New Jersey has made significant contributions 
to American poetry. The Gilder House at Cross- 
wick Street opposite Union Street in Bordentown, 
a white frame Colonial house, was the birthplace 
of Richard Watson Gilder. The poet was editor of 
Century for many years. Joyce Kilmer was born 
in New Brunswick and was graduated from Rut- 
gers University there. He was killed in action 
during the First World War and was portrayed 
on the screen by Jeffrey Lynn in “The Fighting 
69th.” He wrote “Trees and Other Poems” 
and “Main Street and Other Poems.” 
tion to “Trees,” which has been set to music, 
a popular poem by him is “Martin.” His wife 
Aline Kilmer taught at New Jersey College for 
Women in New Brunswick and wrote books of 
verse titled “Candles That Burn” and “Vigils.” 
Two of her best-known poems are “Things” and 
“Windy Night.” Thomas Dunn English lived 
in Newark and wrote the sentimental lyric “Ben 
Bolt.” Dr. William Carlos Williams, the imagist 
poet and physician, lives in Rutherford and was 


In addi- 


awarded the Dial Prize of two thousand dollars in 
1926 for services to American literature. He has 
written three novels titled “The Knife of the 
Times,” “The White Mule,” and “In the Money.” 
“Life Along the Passaic River” and “A Voyage 
to Pagany” are collections of short stories. John 
Ciardi, professor of English at Rutgers, is poetry 
editor of The Saturday Review and author of a 
collection of verse titled “As If.” He received 
the Avery Hopwood Award in Poetry in 1939. 

Josephine Lawrence was born in Newark and 
worked on the staffs of the Sunday Call and 
Sunday News there. Her novels, which examine 
the domestic and business pattern of middle-class 
life, have their settings in Newark. Among her 
novels are “Years Are So Long,” “If I Have 
Four Apples,” “The Sound of Running Feet,” 
Bow Down to Wood and Stone,” and “Song in 
the Night.” Albert Payson Terhune was born in 
Newark and lived at Pompton Lakes. This au- 
thor of books titled “Lad: A Dog,” “Buff: A 
Collie,” “Wolf,” “Treve,” “Gray Dawn,” “The 
Heart of a Dog,” “Lad of Sunnybank,” “A Dog 
Named Chips,” “The Way of a Dog,” “The 
Book of Sunnybank,” and “A Book of Famous 
Dogs” lived at Sunnybank at Pompton Lakes 
and once said “I love New Jersey above all other 
spots on earth. That is why I live here.” George 
Agnew Chamberlain, who lives at Lloyd’s Land- 
ing in Quinton, was educated at Lawrenceville 
School and Princeton, and wrote the novel 
“Seudda-Hoo! Scudda-Hay!” which was made 
into a Technicolor movie starring Lon McAlister, 
He has also written “Midnight Boy,” “The Lan- 
tern on the Plow,” “The Auction,” “Two on 
Safari,” and “Overcoat Meeting” as well as num- 
erous magazine stories. 


4 
New Jersey authors have written outstanding 
books for young people. Mary Mapes Dodge 
lived in Newark and wrote “Hans Brinker or 
The Silver Skates,” a perennial favorite of chil- 
dren which has been dramatized. She was editor 
of the children’s magazine St. Nicholas and for 
three generations her books and magazines were 
as indispensable to a well-rounded childhood as 
a Fauntleroy suit or a Buster Brown haircut. 
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Edward L. Stratemeyer of Newark wrote the 
famous Rover Boys books which were equally 
essential to the experience of youths. Alice Ross 
Colver, who was born in Plainfield and lives in 
Tenafly, has written the Babs Series for Girls, 
the Jeanne Series for Girls, Joan Foster Junior, 
Joan Foster Senior, Joan Foster in Europe, and 
Joan Foster Bride. Her adult novels include 
“Kingsridge,” “The Parson,” and “The Measure 
of the Years.” Stephen W. Meador of Moores- 
town has written “Longshanks,” “Down the Big 
River,” “Lumberjack,” ‘“T-Model Tommy,” 
“Boy With a Pack,” “Clear for Action!” “Blue- 
berry Mountain,” “The Long Trains Roll,” 
“Jonathan Goes West,” “Behind the Ranges,” 
“Bulldozer,” and “The Buckboard Stranger.” 
William Heyliger, who was born in Hoboken and 
lived in Ridgefield Park, has written “Quinby and 
Son,” “Dark Conquest,” “Riverman,” “Son of the 
Apple Valley,” “You’re on the Air,” “Gasoline 
Jockey,” “Top Lineman,” and “Home Is A One- 
Way Street.” His stories appeared in The 
American Boy and Boys’ Life for many years. 
He lives in Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania today. 

New Jersey has been the locale of several out- 
standing books dealing with school and college 
life. Owen Johnson attended Lawrenceville 
School and was the founder and first editor of 
the Lawrenceville Literary Magazine. Twelve 
years later he put the school permanently on the 
map of school-story fiction with “The Eternal 
soy,” which was followed by “The Humming 
Bird,” “The Varmint,” and ‘The Tennessee 
Shad.” His Lawrenceville Stories were made 
into a motion picture titled “The Happy Years” 
with Dean Stockwell. Earl Schenck Miers, who 
lives in Stelton, wrote an autobiographical novel 
titled “The Ivy Years.” It has a Rutgers setting 
and is an account of the author’s undergraduate 
days written in fiction form. Other books by him 
are “Blackfield Feud,” “Career Coach,” “Touch- 
down Twins,” “Big Ben,” “Valley in Arms,” and 
“Grass Roots.” Earl Reed Silvers, a native of 
Jersey City who lived in Rahway, wrote novels 
with a college setting titled “The Glory of Glen- 
wood,” “The Scarlet of Avalon,” and ‘Code of 
Honor.” Jesse Lynch Williams was graduated 


from Princeton, where he edited the Nassau 


Literary Magazine and founded the Triangle 
Club, undergraduate dramatic society, with Booth 
Tarkington. The Club still stages musical revues 
with professional competence and takes them on 
tour. He became the first editor of the Prince- 
ton Alumni Weekly and went on to New York, 
where he wrote the Pulitzer Prize Play of 1917 
titled “Why Marry.” His “Princeton Stories” 
represent a high-water mark in collegiate fiction. 
The popular comedy “She loves Me Not,” which 
is laid at Princeton, starred Burgess Meredith on 
Broadway and was made into a musical film with 
sing Crosby. Princeton alumni who have made 
a name for themselves in the American theatre 
are José Ferrer, Mel Ferrer, and James Stewart. 
The best-known picture of Princeton life is in 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s novel “This Side of Para- 
dise,” based on the author’s own student days 


there in the “jazz age.” John Brooks pictures 
Princeton undergraduate life in “The Big Wheel” 
and “A Pride of Lions.” The city called ‘East 
Bank” in the latter novel is obviously Trenton. 
Varnum Lansing Collins has written “Princeton, 
Past and Present” and Samuel Chamberlain has 
done a book of camera impressions titled “‘Prince- 
ton in Spring.” Avalon at 59 Bayard Lane in 
Princeton, a three-story yellow stucco house with 
white Corinthian columns in front and smaller 
Ionic columns at the side, was the home of Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, who was professor of English 
literature there. He wrote books of stories and 
essays titled “The Blue Flower,” “The Unknown 
Quantity,” “Little Rivers,” and “The Ruling 
Passion.” He wrote “The Builders and Other 
Poems” and is best known for his beloved 
Christmas story titled “The Story of the Other 
Wise Man.” 
5 

JAmMEes GouLp Cozzens, who lives in Lambert- 
fille, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1949 for his novel 
of the Air Force titled “Guard of Honor.” He 
has also written “The Last Adam,” “The Just 
and the Unjust,” and ““Men and Brethren.” Hugh 
MacNair Kahler, who was graduated from 
Princeton and lives there today, has written “The 
East Wind,” “Father Means Well,” “Hills Were 
Higher Then,” ‘Down Town Well,” “The Big 
Pink,” and “Bright Danger.” Agnes Sligh Turn- 
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bull lives in Maplewood and is the author of 
novels titled “The Rolling Years,” “Remember 
the End,” “The Day Muse Dawn,” “The Bishop's 
Mantle,” “ 
Journey.” 


The Gown of Glory,” and “The Golden 
David Taylor, who lives in Phila- 
delphia, has written “Lights Across the Dela- 
ware,” a novel about the Battle of Trenton. 
There is a town in New Jersey along the Dela- 
ware River named Washington Crossing in honor 
of this Christmas Eve event of 1776. Mary 
Heaton Vorse is the author of a novel of industry 
and labor struggle titled ‘‘Passaic.” Richard 
Marsten is the pseudonym of the author of the 
1956 novel of the New Jersey shoe industry titled 
“The Spiked Heel.” It is being compared with 
Richard Bissell’s novel “7% Cents” which was 
made into the musical stage hit “The Pajama 
Game.” The Broadway musical “High Button 
Shoes” was written by Stephen Longstreet, who 
attended Rutgers, and is a story of life at that 
school in 1913. The Hall-Mills Murder in New 
Srunswick in 1922 was a famous cause celebre 
which is the subject of the novel “The Girl in 
Lover’s Lane” by Charles Boswell and Lewis 
Thompson. ‘Seasoned with Salt” by Mary 
Travis Arny is the story of a 200-year-old house 
in Montclair and of a minister’s family that has 
lived in it through three generations of happiness 
“seasoned with the salt of sorrow.” The labora- 
tory of Thomas A. Edison at West Orange, which 
has been called “the Cradle of American Indus- 
try,” is a museum which is visited by admirers of 
the great inventor who was portrayed on the 
screen by 


Mickey Rooney in “Young Tom 


Edison” and by Spencer Tracy in “Edison the 
Man.” 

“Twin Rivers: The Raritan and the Passaic” 
by Harry Emerson Wildes is a volume in the 
Rivers of America Series. “Cockpit of the Revo- 
lution” by Leonard Lundin, published by Prince- 
ton University Press, presents the Revolutionary 
War with New Jersey taking the chief role as the 
William S. Stryker has 
written “The Battle of Monmouth” and “The 
Battles of Trenton and Princeton.” John T. 
Cunningham is the author of “The Garden State: 
The Story of Agriculture in New Jersey,” “This 
Is New Jersey,” and “Made in New Jersey: The 
Industrial Story of a State,” 


chief battleground. 


all published by 
Rutgers University Press, which also published 
“The Wonderful World of New Jersey” by Vic- 
tor L. Crowell. The master painter of American 
landscape, George Inness, spent his boyhood in 
Newark and later lived in Perth Amboy and 
Montclair, where he is buried. His paintings 
“Across the Valley,” “June,” “September After- 
noon,’ and “The Delaware Water Gap” are well 
known. Henry C. Beck lived in Camden and 
Pennington and explored the ghost towns of 
southern and central New Jersey in “Fare to 
Midlands,” “Forgotten Towns of Southern New 
Jersey,” and “More Forgotten Towns of South- 
ern New Jersey.” Weymer Jay Mills wrote 
“Historic Houses of New Jersey” and R. C. Ellis 
gave us “Colonial Dutch Houses in New Jersey.” 
Cornelius Weygandt is the author of “Down 
Jersey,” a tale of the folks of the pine barrens, 
salt marshes, and sea islands. The full title of 
the popular one-act play by Thornton Wilder is 
“The Happy Journey from Newark to Camden.” 





African Wild Animals 


Have you ever pictured yourself stalking some 


wild beasts on the African plains; Are you the 
type who should be hunting big game on the 
jungle plains? Well, now you can get an idea 
what it would be like without going any farther 
than Boca Raton, Florida, 50 miles from Miami. 

There, at Africa, U.S.A., you can see untamed 
African animals roaming freely in a 350-acre 


park that looks so very much like the African 
veldt that the animals don’t seem to know the 
difference. 

Anyway, herds of camels and zebra munch 
grass and they look as normal there as cows. 

The reasons these lucky animals “have it 
made” is that as in any park, the animals are 
fed and cared for when they are sick, but other- 
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wise their social life is unhampered. One week 
when our safari visited the park, an eland had 
killed a camel in a fight. The eland, largest of 
the antelopes is normally a peaceful animal but 
the camel had provoked the eland to murder. The 
camel more or less asked for it. 

Most dangerous animal on the “veldt” is the 
ostrich. If one of them should take a dim view of 
another animal, he merely lifts his foot with a 
nail like a railroad spike and rips his adversary 
to ribbons. 

The visitor, however, doesn’t have to take his 
chances on the good nature of the animals in 
the preserve. He rides with 53 others in a jeep- 
pulled train along a sandy road and views most of 
the animals from a comfortable distance. 

The driver-narrator carries bread and a gun. 
The bread serves two purposes: It attracts ani- 
mals to the train, but when thrown to them 
causes them to stop short of climbing in. The gun 


is merely emergency equipment. 

Two hundred animals showed up in the last 
census at the park though their number is increas- 
ing all the time. 

A few of the animals at the park are: giraffes, 
Abyssinian asses, the gnu, the graceful gazelle, 
and here are some names as unfamilar as their 
faces ; the sitatunga, the nilghi, nyala and the aou- 
dad. 

Regardless of the familiarity with the various 
animals through story, pun or legend, the 35- 
minute ride through the park is full of surprises. 
Odd as it may seem, adult visitors outnumber 
children about four to one. 

Don’t plan to eat lunch in Boca Raton on a 
Sunday for most lunching places there are closed 
for the day. Only hot dogs and cold drinks are 
available at the park. 

Don’t forget your camera, for this may be your 
only chance to “shoot” African big game! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books and 


Southern Authors 
THE KINGS GO FORTH. By Joe David 
3rown. Morrow. $3.50 

Joe David Brown, a native of Alabama, and 
for several years a reporter on a Birmingham 
newspaper, has written a truly superb novel. 
“The Kings Go Forth” is a war novel but it 
has very little of the filth so customary in such 
books. The principal heroes are two young 
Americans attached to the American Army which 
landed in Italy and eventually fought its way into 
southern France. One, Lieutenant Sam Loggins, 
is a young man who has had an unhappy child- 
hood, but who at the same time has a basic hon- 
esty. The other is Britt Harris, a non-commis- 
sioned officer and a boy who is heir to a large 
fortune in a Mississippi town. In many ways 
Britt Harris is infinitely higher in breeding than 
Sam. He has an excellent education and con- 
siderable accomplishments to his credit. 

Sam and Britt are members of an airbourne 
unit and share their gambles and have a common 
meeting ground in physical dangers. The military 
action in the book is handled in a brilliant manner. 
There is always suspense in the battles and skirm- 
ishes into which Sam and Britt go and the book 
comes to a climax when a large segment of the 
German army is trapped in a valley in southern 
France. It is the job of the U. S. Army to keep 
the Germans from retreating and/or from advanc- 
ing. This assignment is made very difficult when 
from some unknown source the Germans are 
able to pour a withering artillery fire into the 
American ranks. The young lieutenant proposes 
that the best and only way to locate the German 
artillery is for someone to slip into the valley, 
into the very town where the Germans have their 
headquarters, and set up a radio post there so 
that the German position can be radioed back to 
the American artillery. But while the story is 
approaching a military climax, Sam and Britt 
are also approaching another climax in their re 
lationship. While on leave in Nice the young 
Americans meet the Blairs, an ex-patriot Ameri 


can woman and her lovely daughter Monique, 
who has never been in America. Sam, with his 
rough sincerity and honesty, quickly wins a place 
in the Blair household and he also quickly falls 
in love with Monique. After several weeks of 
idyllic companionship the lieutenant takes his 
sergeant friend to meet the Blairs, and unfortun- 
ately it is Britt, the educated Southerner, who 
takes over with his dash and his brilliance. With- 
in no time at all Britt and Monique announce 
that they are engaged and then suddenly the en- 
gagement is broken off and it is only then that 
the reader suddenly discovers that this novel also 
deals with tremendous impact with the race situa- 
tion in America. For the reason that Britt, the 
boy from Mississippi, suddenly breaks off the 
engagement is that he finds that Monique has 
colored blood. Not knowing anything of racial 
tensions in America, Monique leaves home in 
despair and a few days later commits suicide in 
a town in Switzerland. 

From this point on the relationship between 
Britt Harris and Sam Loggins, changes dras- 
tically. Sam, who truly loved Monique, is deter- 
mined that Britt will pay with his life for what he 
has done to the girl and he finds the way to ac- 
complish this when after several weeks his propo- 
sition to slip into the valley where the German 
army is holed up is accepted by the General and 
he is assigned to the task, taking Britt with him. 

This reviewer has rarely read a book so packed 
with thrills as the last part of “The Kings Go 
Forth,” as the two Americans slip through the 
German lines into the town where German head- 
quarters have been set up. Along with the sus- 
pense of operating in such a manner is that of 
what will happen in the relationship between the 
two men because Sam has made it clear to Britt 
Harris that before the assignment is over he will 
kill the Southerner. The two men make their 
headquarters in the abandoned town hall in the 
very center of the French town and from their 
hiding place in the belfry of the town hall they 
call down artillery fire on cleverly hidden German 
batteries. While they are scouting the town at 


night they are captured and escape, but only after 
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Sam Loggins has been desperately wounded. 
Britt abandons him and Sam must find his way 
back to the town hall alone. He climbs the 
ladder to the belfry asking Britt's assistance, but 
Britt now has his chance to escape and abandons 
his wounded officer, walks into the town square 
and surrenders himself to the Germans. At this 
point the desperately wounded lieutenant manages 
to keep his promise. Before lapsing into un- 
consciousness he uses the radio to call down a 
vast blanket of artillery fire on the town hall and 
the adjacent square. Britt Harris loses his life in 
the maelstrom of artillery fire. 

“Kings Go Forth” is a hard, realistic story but 
In addi- 
tion it is an excellent story of American men in 


it has a tremendous emotional appeal. 


battle, written with feeling and always with an 
element of suspense that makes it difficult for the 
reader to put the book down. 

Joe David Brown is the author of three other 
books and is currently a foreign correspondent 
for Time, stationed during the past four years in 
New Dehli, Paris and London. 


KENTUCKY PRIDE. By Gene Markey. Ran- 
dom House. $3.95. 

This is a turbulent and well written novel of 
fighting and romance in post-Civil War Kentucky, 
when many men who had fought in the Southern 
Army, came home to find that Kentucky was 
ruled by a despotic set of Northerners and carpet- 
baggers. Aidan Kensal who had spent four years 
fighting with Morgan’s Raiders came back to take 
possession of his fine farm, but he discovers that 
all the area of central Kentucky is under the con- 
trol of what many people called the council of 
evil, a vicious band of profiteers who are seeking 
to take over everything they possibly can. Major 
Doucain is a member of the council of evil and he 
manages to illegally take over Aidan Kensal’s 
beautiful farm and manages also to thwart every 
effort Kensal makes to try to re-establish himself. 
The council of evil has tremendous power, is able 
to accomplish by force what it cannot accomplish 
by semi-legal means. Slowly but surely Kensal 
and the little band who are fighting with him are 
defeated at every turn. In time Kensal must take 
flight, accused of a murder which he did not com- 


mit. There is a thrilling chase scene during 


which Kensal is very nearly caught by Doucain 
who has managed to get himself in command of 
a group of Union soldiers. Along with the 
action-packed story of Kensal’s fight against the 
council of evil, there is a very well developed ro- 
mance, the story of a young woman who was 
supposed to marry Major Doucain but who in 
time was awakened to all the evil in the Union 
officer and who joined Kensal in his flight. This 
is an excellent book, well written, packed with 
action and generally historically authentic. The 
author is from Michigan, but is married to Lucille 
Parker Wright, owner of the famous Calumet 
Farm in Kentucky, a breeding and racing estab- 
lishment, whose horses have five times won the 
Kentucky Derby. 


THOUGH HE SLAY ME. By Arthur Ayers. 
Vantage. $3.50. 

This is a first novel by a retired South Carolina 
teacher who has settled down to part-time farm- 
ing. The story deals with the experiences of Bob 
Rhoad, a young Methodist minister who is beset 
by poverty and prejudice. The time of the story 
is about 40 years ago and is set in several “‘back- 
ward” southern communities where the young 
minister had difficult obstacles to surmount before 
he could preach effectively and solve some of the 
local problems, The minister even meets physi- 
cal violence for preaching what he believes in and 
for doing what he thought should be done. One 
of his principal problems was of course that of 
trying to secure a better education for the Ne- 
groes who lived in the area he served. ““Though 
He Slay Me” is not a polished piece of writing 
by any means, but it does have worthwhile ele- 
ments in it, does serve to show in fictional form, 
the problems that have been and are still met by 
ministers of the gospel as they try to apply 
Christ’s teachings literally to the people and the 
areas they serve. 


Briefly Noted 


NORTH CAROLINA DRAMA. 
Richard Walser. Garrett & Massie. $4.00 

A collection of ten plays about North Carolina 
and written by North Carolinians, with an_his- 


Edited by 


torical introduction by the editor. 
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MIRACLE IN MISSISSIPPI. 
Purcell. Comet. $3.50 

The story of Laurence Jones and the Piney 
Woods Country Life School in Mississippi. 


By Leslie H. 


CAPTAIN REBEL. 
$3.50 

A new Yerby novel set against a Civil War 
background and the story of a Rebel captain who 
runs the Yankee blockade. 


By Frank Yerby, Dial. 


MAN IN THE CANE. By Mentis Carrere. 
Vantage. $2.95 

A novel of a Louisiana Negro who tries to 
teach his people to read and write and gets in 
trouble for striking a white man. 


QUANTRILL AND THE BORDER WARS. 
3y William Connelley. Pageant Book Co. $7.50 

Originally published by Gammel’s Book Store 
of Austin, Texas in 1910, the story of one of 
the master guerrilla-bushwhackers of the Civil 


War. 


BACK STREETS AND PINE TREES. By 
Clay Laneaster. Bur Press, Lexington, Ky. 
$7.50 

The story of John McMurtry, 19th Century 
Kentucky architect and builder. Illustrated. 


SEGREGATION: THE INNER CONFLICT 
IN THE SOUTH. 
Random. $1.95 

Appearing first in LIFE magazine, conversa- 
tions between Warren and people in the South 
about segregation. 


By Robert Penn Warren. 


GLORY TRAIL. 
$3.50 
The life of a preacher in the Ozarks. 


$y Virgil Walker. Vantage. 


From the University Presses 
THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. By 
Laura Thornborough. 
Press. $3.00 

Laura Thornborough was born and_ reared 
within sight of the Great Smokies and spends her 


University of Tennessee 


summers in a cottage in the heart of the moun- 
tains. She has been intimately associated with 
the development of the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park, having accompanied a special com- 
mission which investigated the area in 1925. Her 
book was first published in 1942. The latest edi- 
tion has been revised and enlarged and probably 
answers 90% of the questions anyone would ask 
about the area. 

Beginning with the history of the Park, the 
author goes into all aspects of this magnificent 
mountain area. She describes plants, birds and 
animals, trails to the tops of various mountains, 
some of her own favorite trips, the life and ways 
of the mountain people, the nearby Cherokee 
Indian reservation and ends with the most recent 
developm:) 5 in and around the Park. 

“The Great Smoky Mountains” includes over 
thirty illustrations and a bibliography. End pa- 
per maps show all major highways leading into 
the Park. This is a book that should be in all 
major libraries, including high school libraries. 
It is the book on the Great Smokies. 


A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. University of Virginia Press. $5.00 

A reprint and reconstruction of a manuscript 
which contains a disorganized version of the poem 
Goldsmith later entitled “The Traveler.” 


THE PURSUIT OF SCIENCE IN REVOLU- 
TIONARY AMERICA. By Brooke Hindle. 
University of North Carolina. $7.50 

The author is Associate Professor of History 
at New York University and examines the scien- 
tific accomplishments of colonial America. 
GOLD ON THE DESERT. By Olga Wright 
Smith. University of New Mexico Press. $4.00 

The author, an lowa school teacher, spent a 
year in the Lechuguilla Desert of Arizona while 
her husband and father prospected for gold. 


Other Books of Interest 
EISENHOWER: THE INSIDE STORY. By 
Robert J. Donovan. Harper's. $4.95 


This is the inside story in the sense that—for 
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the first tine—an administration, while still in 
office, has made it possible for an independent 
reporter to put down the unvarnished record of 
its operations. Here is the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, from the pre-inaugural lunches at the 
Commodore Hotel with Ike and his future Cabi- 
net, through the President’s decision to seek of- 
fice for a second term. 

This is an unprecedented and important his- 
torical narrative giving the details of who said 
what and what was decided in conferences, in 
committees, in cabinet sessions, at an historic 
dinner, at inter-administration debates, as issues 
were argued behind closed doors. 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. By Nancy 
Webb and Jean Francis Webb. Viking. $3.95 

This is certainly the most complete book avail- 
able about the Hawaiian Islands, written by a 
husband and wife team who have spent many 
vears there. The Webbs begin their account of 
the islands with the happenings in pre-historic 
times, when Polynesian sailors probably visited 
the islands some 2,500 years ago. Other migra- 
tions, from Tahiti in 1000 A.D., the first white 
visitor (from Mexico), other seafarers who might 
have sighted the islands or landed there, are de- 
scribed. And of course considerable space is 
given to the landing of Captain James Cook. 

There follows an account of the various kings 
who reigned, the coming of Americans from New 
England, the era called “Twilight of the Kings” 
when the power of the monarchs began to fail, 
the days as a provisional government and repub- 
lic, annexation by the United States. The chapters 
dealing with the end of Queen Liliuokalani’s 
reign, the provisional government, the politicing 
that took place in Hawaii and in the United States 
about annexing the islands make fascinating read- 
ing, for adults as well as teen agers. 

The authors have filled their book with arrest- 
ing yet forgotten personalities, have provided in- 
valuable background for an understanding of the 
islands’ long struggle for statehood. Here is a 
book that is highly informative and at the same 
time exciting 


KIT CARSON 


Publishers. $3.00 


By Claude Gentry. Magnolia 


Kit Carson is an interesting portrayal of the 
life of the famous scout and Indian Fighter, 
Claude Gentry’s story will thrill young and old 
alike as he relates Indian scrapes, trapping beaver 
and trips over mountains and plains trails. Car- 
son’s guiding John C. Fremont’s expedition across 
the Continent is brought to the public more fully 
than ever before. 

Gentry spent years gathering material for his 
book. He walked, travelled in automobile and 
flew his airplane over the Santa Fé Trail and 
other places of the West where the great scout 
spent his life. His research carried him from 
Richmond, Ky., birthplace of Carson to his grave 
in Taos, N. M. 

Not satisfied with searching yellowed, musty 
and deteriorating records and documents, the au- 
thor travelled thousands of miles in the West, 
Mid-West and South to interview descendants of 
Kit Carson. James Carson, the only living grand- 
son of the indomitable Kit furnished the author 
with much valuable information, 

To make his research more thorough and au- 
thentic, Gentry visited and talked to Indians of 
tribes who were enemies and friends of Carson 
during his adventurous life. Incidents in the life 
of Carson, which have never been published, are 
incorporated in the story. 

The author is a well-known historian of the 
South. He is author of two books of the Civil 
War era, PRIVATE JOHN ALLEN and 
CROSSROADS. He organized and directed the 
re-enactment of two Civil War battles. In 1954 
the Battle of Brice’s Crossroads was fought in 
commemoration of the June 10, 1864 battle. In 
1955 he recruited the Confederate and Union 
armies (1955 style) and was technical advisor in 
the filming of a documentary, color movie of the 
Battle of Shiloh. If you like action and adven- 
ture, you'll like KIT CARSON by Claude 
Gentry. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. By Bradford 
Smith. Lippincott. $1.95 
A new edition issued for the 250th anniversary 


celebration of the settlement of Virginia. 


SAND IN MY EYES. By Seigniora Laune. 
Lippincott. $3.50 
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The story of the author’s marriage to a Texas 
lawyer and their life together in Woodward, 
Oklahoma where Mr. Laune was prosecuting at- 
torney. A selection of the Peoples’ Book Club. 


POINT OF PERIL. By Edward Ronns. Ava- 
lon. $2.50 

A mystery set in Maryland’s Chesapeake Shore 
area, involving two brothers each accused of a 
murder he didn’t commit. 


THAT EGYPTIAN WOMAN. By Noel Ger- 
son. Doubleday. $3.95 

The author turns from historical romances 
with a Southern setting to a novel of Cleopatra 
and ancient Egypt. 


AROUSE AND BEWARE and LONG RE- 
MEMBER, both books by MacKinlay Kantor. 
Coward-McCann. $3.95 and $4.95 

These two books by the author of “Anderson- 
ville” have been reissued as a result of the latter 
book’s success. “‘Arouse and Beware” was pub- 
lished in 1936 and is the story of an escape from 
a Confederate prison. “Long Remember” was a 
Literary Guild selection in 1934 and is a story of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. 


OLD BULLION BENTON: Senator from the 
New West. By William N. Chambers. Little, 
Brown. $6.00 

A biography of Thomas Hart Benton, born in 
the South, and Senator from Missouri who made 
his place felt in Congress and the affairs of the 
nation. 


AUTOCONDITIONING. By Dr. Hornell Hart. 
Prentice-Hall. $4.95 

The author is a Duke University Professor and 
tells how to conquer depression and win success 
through a new process of self-conditioning the 
mind. The book includes such items as an 8-page 
Mood-Meter with which the reader can check his 
ups and downs. 


CALEB, MY SON. By Lucy Daniels. Lippin- 
cott. $2.75 
The story of a young Negro who brings trag- 


edy to his family by rebelling against white su- 
premacy. The author is daughter of the famous 
North Carolina editor. 


JESSE H. JONES: The Man and the States- 
man. By Bascom Timmons. Holt. $6.00 

The biography of the Texan who became fabu- 
lously wealthy and a power in New Deal politics. 
The author is a scuthern newspaperman. 


THE TIGHT CORNER. By Sa Ross, Farrar, 
Straus. $3.00 

Set in the Louisiana Bayou country, the story 
of a former champion boxer fleeing from the po- 
lice because of a murder he did not commit. 


POEM PORTRAITS OF THE SAINTS. By 
James Metcalfe. Hanover House. $2.50 
A Texan writes poem portraits of more than 


100 Catholic saints with a suggested prayer for 
each one. 


The New Juveniles 


For the Very Young 


The Children’s Press has an interesting new 
series of books, the “I Want to Be” books, for 
the first grade. Written by Carla Greene, the 
books allow young children to follow their active 
imaginations into the grown-up world. Each 
book is well illustrated in color. Four titles, all 
selling at $2.00 are available. These are: 

“IT Want to be a Train Engineer” 

“T Want to be an Animal Doctor” 
“T Want to be an Orange Grower” 
“T Want to be a Baker.” 


COLUMBUS. By Ingri & Edgar Parin D’Au- 
laire, Doubleday. $3.00 

A beautifully illustrated book which tells the 
story of Columbus in simple text and pictures. 
This is one of many titles by the same writer- 
artist-team. 


PERRY THE IMP. By Will and Nicolas. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.95 

Perry the Imp comes to an odd town called 
Dopple and his antics will entrance young readers 
from 5 up. 
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FISH ON THE TIDE. By Mickey Klar Marks. 
Children’s Press. $2.50 

A lovely story of a little boy who goes fishing, 
and of the birds and other wild things he sees. 
Illustrated in color. 


For Ages Six To Ten 
This month we call attention to several new 
books in the “true book” series prepared under 
the direction of the Laboratory School, University 
of Chicago, These books are all published by the 
Children’s Press of Chicago. The books sell at 
$2.00 and the new titles follow: 


THE TRUE BOOK OF TROPICAL. FISHES. 
By Ray Broekel. 

This little book begins with a description of the 
part of the world where tropical fish are found. 
Then the methods by which the fish are caught 
and finally transported to the United States are 
described. The rest of the text is devoted to a 
description of various tropical fish, the food eaten 
by the fish and the methods used in building 
proper aquaria. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated in color and also includes a number of black 
and white illustrations. 


THE TRUE BOOK OF AIRPORTS AND 
AIRPLANES. By John Lewellen. 

As more and more young children travel by 
plane, it becomes advisable to teach them some- 
thing about all the things that go on in an airport 
and in planes. This little book does an excellent 
job of describing all the different types of air- 
ports, airport services, airliners, how one buys a 
ticket, what happens to the baggage when it is 
checked, etc. The book also describes smaller 
planes, the planes used by the U.S, Air Force 
and Navy, has a section on future planes and 
future airports. The book has many illustrations 


by Richard Gates. 


THE TRUE BOOK OF FREEDOM AND 
OUR U.S. FAMILY. By Dr. Paul Witty. 

In this book Dr. Witty brings young readers 
toward an initial understanding of what freedom 
means in our democratic U.S. family; with sim- 


ple text and drawings, he shows how freedom to 


develop one’s talents, freedom of work and wor- 
ship, are enjoyed in the United States. 


THE TRUE BOOK OF KNIGHTS. By John 
Lewellen. 

A factual book, beautifully illustrated in color 
and in black and white, about the castles and the 
knights of old. Young readers will learn what 
knights were really like and about all the varied 
activities that were carried on in the medieval 
castles, the methods of warfare, armor, the coats 
of arms of the most famous knights are all de- 
scribed in an interesting manner. 


THE TRUE BOOK OF ANIMALS OF THE 
SEA AND SHORE. By Illa Todendorf. 

This little book is filled with wonderful illus- 
trations, and simple text, describing such animals 
of the sea as a shark, whales, the fish that we eat, 
lobsters, crab, down to the tiny shellfish which 
inhabit our beaches. The author is a science 
teacher at the Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago. 


FROGS AND POLLIWOGS. By Dorothy 
Childs Hogner. Crowell. $2.50 

This is a fascinating little book, illustrated 
with black and white drawings and describing 
many phases of the life of frogs that even adults 
do not understand. The book is full of interest- 
ing facts, for instance, that a frog eats its own 
skin, that frogs sing with their mouths shut. It 
helps the young would-be naturalist to tell the 
difference between a frog and a toad, and it an- 
swers such interesting questions as “Is it true 


that toads are poisonous ?” 


TOO MANY SISTERS. By Gerrold Beim. 
Morrow. $2.00 

This is a story about a boy who has four sis- 
ters, and sometimes gets rather discouraged. 
However, young Mike, the central character in 
the book, discovers that even girls can be useful 
in a crisis. When his sisters come to his rescue, 
Mike finally admits that there is a place for girls 
and that probably even the pioneers allowed ladies 
to come into their forts. 
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HUMMER AND BUZZ. By Louise and Nor- 
man Harris. Little, Brown. $2.50 

This is a beautifully illustrated nature story, 
dealing with numerous species of birds and in- 
sects. However, the main characters are a hum- 
ming bird and a bumblebee. In meeting the 
various birds and animals and insects, the young 
reader receives an unforgettable revelation of na- 
ture’s attention to the special needs of each small 
animal, With illustrations in color by Robert 
Candy. 


For Ages Eight To Twelve 
THE FIRST BOOKS OF TRAINS. By Rus- 
sell Hamilton. Franklin Watts, Inc. $1.95 
This is a completely re-written version of an 
old favorite, describing in an up-to-date manner 
all of the activities connected with the fascinating 
world of trains, tracks and switches, signals and 
stations. One section describes and explains why 
railways were built and why they made an enor- 
mous contribution to the development of America. 
With illustrations by Jeanne Bendick. 


CRICKETS. Written and illustrated by Olive 
Earle. Morrow. $2.00 

Miss Earle, who is a naturalist, as well as a 
talented artist, writes about crickets with scien- 
tific accuracy yet in a manner that will be easily 
understood by young readers. She explains the 
development of a cricket from nymph to adult and 
how t differs from other insects. Also described 
are he various members of the cricket family 
with notes on where they live and what they eat. 
And perhaps of especial interest to young natural- 
ists she explains exactly how to keep a cricket as 
a pet. The many black and white illustrations in- 
clude several full page drawings. 


YOUNG BRAVE ALGONQUIN. By Priscilla 
Carden. Little, Brown. $2.50 

This is a story of a young Algonquin Indian 
and his best friend, a white boy who had been 
captured in a raid on a settler’s farm. For six 
years the two boys had been brothers, but now 
the settlers and the Indians are again at war, and 
the young Indian and Dandelion, the white boy, 
are faced with problems in the battle that wages 


between Indian and white. But there is an un 
expected solution to this problem of loyalty when 


the Indian father meets the white captain. 


THE MAGIC OF SOUND. By Larry Kettel- 
kamp. Morrow. $2.00 

By following the instructions and diagrams in 
this book and using materials found about the 
house, the young reader can make his own tele- 
phone and simple phonograph amplifier, With 
the help of many simple illustrations by the au 
thor, the book gives concise information on the 
principals that make the wonderful sending of 
sounds all over the world possible. Sound is of 
course everywhere but few of us ever stop to 
wonder what creates it and how it travels. It is 
an interesting and yet simply written book which 


answers many questions about the magic of sound. 


PENGUINS. By Louis Darling. Morrow. $2.00 

The life of the curious but appealing penguin 
is an odd one, for nearly all of it except for the 
breeding period, is spent in the water. With ex- 


cellent illustrations Mr. Darling tells the story of 


the penguin and his life. There are several spe- 


cies of this interesting bird that cannot fly, and 


Mr. Darling covers all of the different ones 


STOWAWAY TO THE MUSHROOM 
PLANET. By Eleanor Cameron. Little, Brown. 
$2.75 

This is a follow-up book to Eleanor Cameron's 
“The Wonderful Flight To The Mushroom 


Planet.” It will delight the young space addicts. 


INDIGO MAGIC. By Mildred Lawrence. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.95 

The scene for this story is east Florida in 1767. 
Susannah, a teen-age girl, accompanies her father, 
who is collecting botanical information on this 
new British Colony. Susannah has some exciting 
moments in the alligator infested waters, in 
Seminole indian villages, and in general has a de- 
lightful time in the Florida of 200 years ago. 
Mrs. Lawrence is also the author of other popular 
stories such as “One Hundred White Horses” 
and “Island Secret.” 
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For Ages Twelve To Sixteen 
SOUTH SEA HOLIDAY. By Lydia Davis. 
Little, Brown. $2.95 

This is a wonderful and amazing adventure 
story of two children who accompany their doctor 
father to visit some of the little known South Sea 
Islands. With illustrations by Tom Davis. 


THE SEMINOLE TRAIL. By Dee Dunsing. 
lLongmans, Green. $3.00 

The author, whose real name is Dorothy Dun- 
sing Mowery, has made a specialty of writing on 
the history of early Florida. In this book she 
attempts to present accurately incidents of the 
Seminole war, telling the story through the ex- 
periences of Rod, a young scout and Indian in- 
terpreter with the Army. 


LOST IN THE BARRENS. By Farley Mowat. 
Little, Brown. $3.00 

Several years ago Mr. Mowat wrote a book 
called “People of the Deer,” a story of a dis- 
appearing tribe in far north Canada. Now in a 
book for children he re-visits the great Arctic 
wastes along the edge of which live a tribe called 
“The Eaters of the Deer.” It is a book filled with 
adventure and at the same time packed with in- 
formation on an area of the world that is very 
little known. 


THE TENTH WONDER—ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY. By Carleton Pearl, Little, Brown. $3.00 

This is one of the first books to tell the great- 
est story of this century—how men learned to 
release the energy from atoms. In addition to 
describing the developments in atomic energy the 
author gives the young reader an idea of the 
enormous future possibilities of atomic energy. 
Mr. Pearl is Public Relations Director of the 
Columbia University School of Engineering and 
this is his first book. 


IS THIS MY LOVE. By Gertrude Finney. 


Longmans, Green. $3.00 


This book will be of especial interest for teen- 
age girls, for it tells the story of two girls who 
are sent by the London company as brides for the 
settlers in Jamestown, Virginia. The other girls 
who have been sent over all marry as they are 
supposed to do, but young Beatrice has a difficult 
time in adjusting to life in the colony and in se- 
lecting a man to be her husband. 


MAGIC BULLETS. By Louis Sutherland. Lit- 
tle, Brown. $3.00 

A book suitable for ages 10 and up, telling the 
story of man’s advances against disease, the man- 
ner and methods we have conquered the many 
microbes that cause illness. Special chapters deal 
with the story of the sulpha drugs and the de- 
velopment of the wonder drugs beginning with 
the discovery of penicillin. The author is a mi- 
crobiologist on the staff of the Roosevelt Hospital 
in New York City. With many illustrations. 


YOU AND THE SCIENCES OF PLANTS, 
ANIMALS AND THE EARTH. By Ray 
sroekel. Children’s Press. $2.00 

Another science book, suitable for boys and 
girls up to the age of 14, and dealing with botany, 
zoology, chemistry, geology. 
Stephen Gal. 


Illustrations by 


CLOUDS, RINGS AND CROCODILES. By 
H. Perey Wilkins. Little, Brown. $3.00 

In this book, which the author states is not 
science fiction but rather the blending of known 


facts with informed speculation, the reader takes 


a journey by space ship around the solar system 
and beyond. The construction of the rocket ship, 
and its launching platform is described and the 
first stop is the moon. From the moon, the space 
traveler goes on to Mars, Jupiter, Neptune—and 
on the way back to earth the travelers have a bit 
of excitement when the ship temporarily goes out 


of control. Lavishly illustrated in black and white. 
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Volume l-General and Old Testament Articles: 
Genesis— Exodus 


Volume 2—Leviticus—Samuel 


Volume 4—Psalms— Proverbs 


, 

Volume 3—Kings—Job 
1 
5 


Volume 5~-Ecclesiastes— Jeremiah 


Volume 6—-Lamentations— Malachi 
Volume 7—New Testament Articles: Matthew 


Mark 
Volume 8—-Luke—John 
Volume 9—Acts—Romans 
Volume 10—Corinthians—Ephesians 
Volume 11-Philippians—Hebrews 
Each volume, $8.75 


Volume 12 


With indexes to the entire set: gen- 
eral articles on the Bible, and complete 
texts, in both King James and Revised 
Standard Versions, and commentary on 
the books of James-Revelation. Contrib- 
utors are: Burton Scott Easton, Gordon 
Poteat, Archibald M. Hunter, Elmer G. 
Homrighausen, Albert E. Barnett, Amos 
N. Wilder, Paul W. Hoon, Martin Rist. 
Lyno Harold Hough, Kenneth L. Clark, 
Frank M. Cross, Jr., John Knox, and 
Samuel Terrien. To be published Feb- 
ruary 12, 1957. $8.75 


at all Bookstores 
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The Naylor Company 


presents four fine books 


ROMANCE OF A LITTLE VILLAGE GIRL. By Cleo Jaramillo. 200 pages. Price 
$3.00 


This is the fascinating autobiography of a New Mexican aristocrat, now elderly. 
Senora Jaramillo was born to the purple of early Spanish society in the Southwest, 
and grew to maturity in that romantic region. With real charm and marked 
talent she writes of her interesting life, which was filled with incident and adventure. 


REX GOES TO THE RODEO. By Kate Tarkington. 38 pages (paperback). Price 


seventy-five cents 


This is a beautifully written book for young boys. Rex had a thrilling time at the 
Rodeo in San Antonio, and all youngsters will want to read of his unusual experiences 
there. 


THE YEAR OF CHARLES. By Ida Ellen Rath. 218 pages. Price $3.00 


This tender and moving story of a little girl and her first manly sweetheart has 
already had a splendid reception over the country; it has been flatteringly reviewed 
and recommended from all sections. Frankie, who was nine, and Charles, who was 
twelve, are lovable and natural children, but they had to meet adult problems. The 


c 


way they worked these out makes for beautiful reading. 


COME HOME BILL BAILEY. By Jesse Wilkerson. 141 pages. Price $2.50 


This fine and normal story of a boy and his horse will tug at your heartstrings. Bill 
Bailey was the horse, and he and his master often had rough travelling. But they 
triumphed together, in the end, and in a way that will make you want to shout your 
approval. 


The Naylor Company 


San Antonio, Texas 
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Merriam—Webster Dictionary Table 
Walnut Finish, 30 Inches High. $29.50 


Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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) OR LETTER 
from 
John Rowe 


— Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO I}, ILLINOIS 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Dear Friend: 


Yesterday my secretary, Laverne, brought into my office a sample 

of each of the printed teaching and reference aids that we now 

have available for distribution to teachers and librarians. Every 

one of these helpful printed pieces involved many hours of study 

and preparation, and many of them were produced with the collaboration 
of leading authorities on reference work—teachers, librarians, 
superintendents and other educators. 


One of the most impressive is the beautiful color wall chart showing 
“How to Use Britannica Junior.” The yellow covered booklet “How to 
Use Britannica Junior” is another helpful piece of literature that 
hundreds of teachers and librarians are using. 


The illustrated folder giving the “Facts on Britannica Junior Study 
Guides” helps select from the twenty available booklets the ones 

that fit the immediate teaching problem. The newest of these helps 
recently published in twelve pages in GRADE TEACHER Magazine, “How 
Britannica Gives Teacher and Pupils New Ideas on Subjects Taught 

in Elementary Grades,” gives 78 suggestions that stimulate learning 

and curiosity. 


All told, here are 28 separate and distinct publications printed 

solely for the purpose of helping BRITANNICA JUNIOR library and 
school owners to stimulate the child’s interest in getting the most out of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Yours sincerely, 


(CCor-e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 

















WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY—Second Fdition 


This “foundation book of education” is the most generally 
used book in the schoolroom. It puts at the finger tips of 
teachers and students reliable information on every subject 
in the curriculum. 


The acquisition of this big unabridged dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in a multitude of special works of refer- 
ence. It is equivalent in type matter to a multivolume ency- 
clopedia. When the long life of the dictionary is considered, 
its cost per year is but an infinitely small percentage of the 
total book budget. It is the best buy per dollar of cost in the 
whole world of books. 600,000 entries; 12,000 terms illus- 
' trated ; magnificent color plates ; 3,350 pages. 


a ae STYLE, 12% x 9% x 5 inches. 
Weight, 16% Ib. 
No. 1 Buff Buckram, marbled edges, indexed 
No. 2 Tan Fabrikoid, marbled edges, indexed 
No. 3 Buff Buckram, 2 Volumes, sprinkled edges, indexed 


INDIA-PAPER STYLE, 12% x 9% x 3 inches. 
Weight, 9% Ib. 


No. 5 Tan Legal Buckram, sprinkled 
No. 6 Full Leather, dark brown, sp Po indexed. 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARIES . . . for cucry need 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


This is a completely new book. Created by the same editorial 
staff that produced Webster’s New International Dicticnary, 
Second Edition, it is the latest in the famous Webster’s Collegiate 
series and surpasses all other handy-size dictionaries in convenience 
authority, usefulness, and up-to-dateness. A favorite of students 
with its authoritative definition, exact pronunciation, and accurate 
etymologies. Over 125,000 entries, 2,300 terms illustrated. 


THIN-PAPER STYLE, 7% x 10 x 1% inches. Weight 3% Ib. 
No. 8 Tan Cloth, plai 


Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















LOOK AT 
THE U.S.A. 


By the Editors of LOOK 


F-7 ere’ te 0 hock ‘far. Acpuitinnts als goemiiie Uiieibinaie iene Wad ilesten The 
hundreds of stunning photographs have been selected from thousands by the Editors 
of Look to make a composite picture of the wealth and the dramatic variety of the 
United States of America. Look at the U.S.A. is a companion volume to Look at 
America which has sold nearly three quarters of a million copies. Containing the 
very best of the eight separate regional Look at America guides, this new national 
volume is an exciting addition to the series. Eight of America's outstanding authors 
have contributed essays on the regions of the United States which they know and 


love best, and this regional emphasis gives it a personal warmth and individuality 
rarely found ir, a book of such sweep and magnificence. 


528 pages of text, pictures, and maps $7.50 
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